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‘Victory in Offing 


JUST A YEAR AGO IN THIS SPACE we told our readers letters to their 
Congressmen were needed to assure passage of a humane slaughter 
law. Last December we were forced to write that Congress had 
adjourned without taking action, but that ““by working together we 
are confident passage can be obtained”’ in 1958. 


We are now very happy to report that the first step in this long 
fight for the humane:slaughter of our nation’s food animals was 
made on February 4 when the humane slaughter bill, H. R. 8308, 
was passed overwhelmingly by a voice vote in the United States 
House of Representatives. We are informed that the debate pre- 
ceding the vote was a thrilling event, and that never before has the 
right of animals to decent treatment been so ardently and forcefully 
argued in the halls of Congress. Letters from our Massachusetts 
Representatives to the writer indicate their whole-hearted support of 
this humane law. 


Now the bill must be passed by the Senate. Another bill, S. 1497, 
similar to H. R. 8308, is pending in the Senate. Senators must 
decide which bill to approve. Your letters, and those of citizens like 
you, brought home to all Congressmen the great demand for passage 
of this legislation. It is urgent that humanitarians write or wire 
their two U. S. Senators asking them to support humane slaughter 
legislation. It, also, is important to write or wire Senator Allen J. 
Ellender, Chairman of the Senate Agriculture Committee, and 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, Senate Majority Leader. All Senators can 
be addressed at the ‘‘Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.”’ 


The Animal Rescue League of Boston has been in the forefront for 


passage of this legislation. This is the climatic moment. Help victory 
to be assured. Crib: 


Cover Photo by George M. Cushing Jr., shows 


é John Cushing with his pet duck, Willie 
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ACTRESS RECEIVES 
“POURFOOTED FRIENDS AWARD” 


Fay Photo Servic 
June Havoc, wellknownstageand screenactress, receives an illuminated scroll from 
League President, Carlton E. Buttrick, at a tea given in her honor in the League’s 
auditorium. The scroll reads: “FOURFOOTED FRIENDS AWARD to June Havoc 
in recognition of her interest in the work of organizations dedicated to humane 
treatment of animals by Animal Rescue League of Boston, November 21, 1957.” 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF SERVICE TO ANIMALS 


February 1, 1957—January 31, 1958 


LITTLE BOY walked up to a cage, 
A very hesitantly, and then broke 
into a big grin. “‘I want that one, 
Daddy,” he said. Inside the cage was 
a tiny, tail-wagging puppy, whim- 
pering with joy and trying to lick the 
youngster’s face through the bars. 
Needless to say, the boy got the pup. 

In another part of the shelter, a 
lovable Boxer, also with a penchant 
for licking faces, was awaiting a court 
judgment as to his ownership. Claim- 
ants were Lucien Panneton of Nashua, 
New Hampshire, and Mrs. Dixie 
Timberlake of Panneton 
claimed the dog was ‘Sport’? who 


Boston. 


disappeared from his home on De- 
cember 31, 1956. Mrs. Timberlake 
countered that the dog was ‘“‘Samp- 
son”? who disappeared from her yard 
on December 18. In two days of 
hearings, January 22 and 24, 1957, 
before Elias F. 


Shamon, “‘Sport” or “‘Sampson” was 


municipal Judge 


not much help as he lavished affec- 
tions on both claimants. Judge 
Shamon decided that the case should 
be tried in civil court via a bill in 
equity and ordered the Boxer held at 
the League’s shelter until ownership 
could be established. 

Days passed, then weeks and fi- 
nally months while the dog pined 


away at the League. Requests by 


heard were of no avail, and it was not 
until May 28 that the equity session 
of Superior Court adjudged the dog 
as belonging to Panneton and the 
two were re-united. 

Not a spectacular case to be sure, 
but one which not only indicates the 
League’s service to the community, 
but the work and care which must 
sometimes be given to restore a pet 
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to his rightful owner. 

The above material and that which 
follows covering twelve months of 
League activities was chosen not 
because they were the most signifi- 
cant occurrences of the past year, 
but rather were representative of the 
daily routine of League services. ‘They 
are the things which you, the mem- 


bers and friends of the League, have 


Record-American photo by Carroll Myett 


“Sport” casts a sad eye at the calendar as he 
awatts a court decision as to his rightful owner. 
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League ofhcials to have the case 


made possible. These are the accom- 
plishments by which the success of 
the program and efforts of a society 
such as ours are measured. They are 
of greater substance than promises, 
and they are more concrete than 
speculation. Above all, perhaps, they 
are examples of what your con- 
tinued support will provide. 


Collection Service 


The collection department renders 
one of the basic services of the 
League. The blue ambulances with 
the gold lettering of the League’s 
name is probably one of our best 
forms of advertising. However this 
advertising is effective only because 
of the personal interest of our trained 
and experienced agents in perform- 
ing a creditable job. Not only do 
they have the physical hazards of 
cats in trees or under porches to cope 
with, but occasionally the practical 
joker gives them cause for delay. 
Recently a phone call from the 
“cleaning woman” in a Back Bay 
building reported an emergency sit- 
uation in which a vicious dog had 
been cornered in a closet. When our 
driver called, he was told that the 
man whose office we were referred 
to was out. He checked with our 
superintendent by phone and was 
instructed to proceed on his next 
emergency call — an injured dog in 
another section of the city. Later in 
the afternoon, our clerk in the Order 
Department called the office where 
the dog was supposed to be, and her 
inquiry was answered by a_ very 
apologetic man who indicated that 
apparently someone was trying to 
play a joke on him, as he had had 
another unusual visitor when he got 
back from lunch in the form of a 
barber from the Ritz. 

One of the unusual rescues per- 
formed by agents from this depart- 
ment took place in an abandoned 
apartment building in the North 
End. A kitten had been heard crying 
in the chimney but its exact location 
could not be easily determined. Fi- 


nally it was found to be on a ledge 
with a recess so that it could get back 
out of sight and reach upon any 
disturbance or attempt at rescue. To 
add to the difficulties, the only access 
was down the chimney which had a 
projection preventing the use of one 
of our regular cat poles. However the 
persistence and fortitude of one of 
our agents, who spent most of the day 
in the rescue attempt with a noose 
on the end of a piece of twine and 
pieces of meat on another string to 
entice kitty out of her stronghold, 
were finally successful in rescuing a 
very sooty black and white kitten. 

On another relatively successful 
rescue mission, in two days our agents 
were able to capture and trap 50 
cats that were running wild on one of 
the islands in Boston Harbor. 

These are only a few of the out- 
standing rescues that have been ac- 
complished during the past year. It is 
not always possible to have one of 
our agents available for emergencies 
at all times, but with the cooperation 
of the public, the police and local 
officials, we are reasonably proud of 
the record that our agents have been 
able to maintain. 


Lost and Found 


For those who have suffered the 
anguish of losing a pet either in the 
hustle and bustle of the city or on a 
lonely country road, it is heartening 
to know that the services of our Lost 
and Found Department are avail- 
able. We do not actually send our 
agents out looking for a particular 
lost dog, although the case we are 
reporting here would seem to indi- 
cate that we do. 

On Christmas Day a party in 
Stoneham lost a Blue Merle Collie. 
He made local inquiries, but failed 
to notify the Animal Rescue League 
until the latter part of January when 
he had just about given up hope. A 
friend of his asked him if he had in- 
quired of us, and rather hopelessly 
he did call our Lost and Found Dept. 
No such: unusual dog had been re- 


ceived, but we would certainly be on 
the lookout, and the customary card 
was made out for our files. About a 
week later our agent at the North 
Shore Branch in Salem received a 
call to pick up a stray dog that a 
family in North Saugus had been 
keeping for three days. The dog was 
picked up and routinely delivered to 
our Boston shelter. It was immedi- 
ately recognized as a Blue Merle 
Collie. The Stoneham party was 
notified and immediately came in 

and identified his lost dog. 
Occasionally it takes a long time, 
and considerable correspondence and 
even the cooperation of other animal 
welfare organizations to locate the 
owner of a lost dog. An exceptional 
case involved a Boxer dog licensed in 
the State of Maine. A note to the 
licensing authority in Maine brought 
a very prompt reply giving the name 
and address of the registered owner. 
A letter to him was immediately dis- 
patched, and then began the long 
wait. After three weeks there was 
still no reply, so a Registered letter 
was dispatched. More than a month 
after the first letter was sent, it was 
returned by the Post Office Depart- 
ment indicating that the party was 
unknown. Knowing of the efficient 
and cooperative attitude of the 
Maine State Society for the Protec- 
tion of Animals located in Portland, 
Mr. Buttrick suggested that we ask 
their agent to make a final check of 
the situation. Within two days after 
our call to them, they reported back 
by phone that through officials in the 
town where the owner had lived, 
(about 40 miles from Portland) they 
had discovered his new address in 
Augusta (an additional trip of 25 
miles). Unable to reach him by 
phone, the Maine State S.P.A. agent 
made the trip to Augusta and found 
the owner, one of the Army personnel 
assigned to recruiting duty. He had 
been in Charlestown visiting his 
mother when the dog got loose. With 
the name and address of the mother, 
(Continued on next page) 
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we were able very quickly to make 
contact and return the dog to her 
care. This serves to emphasize not 
only our persistent efforts in return- 
ing pets to their rightful owners, but 
also the importance of maintaining a 
close association with animal welfare 
agencies in all parts of the country, 
both through our New England Fed- 
eration of Humane Societies and 
through The American Humane As- 
sociation. 


Pet Placement 

As we have so often emphasized in 
regard to this department, our pri- 
mary objective is to place a healthy 
and tractable pet in a good home. In 
placing 1,789 dogs and 420 cats, 
and 284 miscellaneous animals in 
new homes during the past year, we 
feel that we have been successful in 
carrying out this objective. 

We hope that one of the most heart 
warming stories that resulted from 
one of our placements over three 
years ago will bear repetition. You 
may very well recall Mr. Flynn and 
his dog ‘“‘Honey”’ in the accompany- 
ing photograph, for their picture also 
appeared in the March, 1955 issue of 
Our Fourfooted Friends. Mrs. Flynn’s 
letter is self-explanatory: 

“My husband and I can never 
begin to thank you for the wonderful 
little dog that you selected for us 
from the League. ‘Honey’ is a little 
female Spitz and if ever a dog idol- 
ized children — she does. She is the 
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Mr. and Mrs. Flynn with “Honey.”’ 


pet of all the children in our neigh- 
borhood. 

“As you probably recall, my hus- 
band is an invalid, confined to bed 
now for 51% years, and I cannot find 
words to describe what that devoted 
little dog has brought into his life. 
From the day she came to us 3% 
years ago, this little Spitz dog has 
regarded my husband as her own 
special responsibility. As for me, she 
is just as devoted, helping me in 
every way that she can. If I do not 


hear the phone or the door bell, or if 


my husband calls me, she will come 
and get me. A 

With letters like these from many 
of our satisfied patrons, we feel justly 


proud of the accomplishments of this 
department. 


Inspection and Investigation 


This department maintains a con- 
stant check on stockyards, riding 
and livery stables, livestock auctions, 
and any other place where animals 
are used or kept. We feel certain that 
through this method of continuing 
inspections we are able to keep own- 
ers and operators of such establish- 
ments on their toes in regard to the 
shelter, care and use of these animals. 

Although the number of cases of 
deliberate cruelty have been greatly 
reduced over the years, we are still 
called upon to relieve the needless 
suffering of animals caused by ig- 
norance, carelessness, and thought- 
lessness. One of our inspectors was 
called to the Webster Avenue dump 
in Chelsea when four live kittens were 
discovered being dumped from a 
refuse truck. Unfortunately we were 
unable to locate the address or the 
person from whom the trash was col- 
lected. The needlessness of this act is 
pointed up by the fact that our am- 
bulance makes calls in Chelsea every 
day of the work week. 

Many times the work of the in- 
spectors requires a great deal of 
patience to persuade the owner of an 
animal that he is doing the animal a 
disservice by keeping it, although the 
animal might not be suffering to such 
an extent that it could be considered 
cruelty in the legal sense. Such a case 
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Record-American photos by Ollie Noonan 


Photo at upper left shows raccoon on 
window ledge of the Manton-Gaulin 
Company as he awaits rescue by 
League Inspector, Archie MacDonald 
{photo above}. That Mr. MacDonald 
made a successful rescue 1s indicated 
at left as he leaves scene with raccoon, 
later released on a state reservation. 


was that of a riding horse maintained 
by a private individual in Milton. 
The horse suffered from a condition 
known as roaring, which resulted in 
difficult breathing during work or 
exercise. After several visits and talks 
with our inspectors, the owner was 
finally persuaded to consent to the 
humane disposition of the animal. 
Thus patience and experience in 
handling their cases often bring about 
corrections that result in the allevia- 
tion of potential suffering and, in 
other cases, improved conditions of 
care and comfort for the animals our 
inspectors constantly observe and 
supervise in their daily routine. 


Quarantine Department 


One of the more beneficial services 
to the community as well as most 
important in the interests of public 
health and safety is the work of the 
League’squarantine department. Un- 
der the able management of Miss 
Marion Caspole careful and com- 
plete records of every animal reported 
to have bitten anyone in the City of 

(Continued on page 10) 
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ECENTLY a long haired dog was 
R presented at the clinic in a 
debilitated, emaciated, anemic con- 
dition. Parting the hair over any 
part of the animal’s body revealed 
sucking lice in such abundance that 
it was impossible to see the skin. An 
immediate blood transfusion was nec- 
essary to replace the blood the animal 
had lost to the voracious lice. A 
spray was used to kill as many of the 
lice as possible. When the dog was 
stronger a complete clipping, bath 
and dip were necessary to completely 
remove all of the lice. This case was a 
dramatic illustration of the severe 
damage that can be caused by ex- 
ternal parasites. Fortunately most 
parasitic infections are not neglected 
to the extent of the one described. 
However, it demonstrated the need 
for a discussion of the more common 
external parasites that plague our 
pets. 

It has been said, “‘A reasonable 
amount of fleas is good for a dog. 
They keep him from broodin’ on 


bein’ a dog.” The statement might 
have some merit but in most cases of 
flea infestation the dog has little time 
for reflective thinking, spending most 
of its time scratching. The flea is 
by far the most common external 
parasite of pets in our area and is 
easily indicted as the inciting cause 
of many cases of dermatitis seen in 
the summer. The flea is a small 
laterally compressed insect, without 
wings, with powerful legs. It has 
been observed that a flea could jump 
thirteen inches horizontally and seven 
inches vertically. The lateral com- 
pression of the body of the flea 
makes it possible for it to move 
rapidly through the animal’s fur 
effectively eluding capture, and to 
readily hide in small cracks. The flea 
bites the animal in order to obtain 
blood which is the main staple of the 
flea diet. Many animals manifest 
intense itching from the bites while 
some are not bothered. The irritation 
caused by the fleas can cause the 
animal to mutilate its skin by scratch- 


Dr. William Govone examining ear of canine patient in the League’s clinic. 


Record-American photo by Lou Teton 


Notes and Advice from the Clinic 
by the Veterinary Staff 


ing and biting itself. The abrasions 
in the skin from the flea bites and the 
self mutilation often pave the way 
for secondary invasion by bacteria 
and fungi. In severe infections. the 
animal can become extremely weak 
and anemic from the blood loss asso- 
ciated with the flea’s appetite. 

One of the problems in eliminating 
fleas is that they do not spend all 
their time on the animal. Fleas 
breed, lay their eggs, and develop off 
the animal. The powerful jumping 
legs of the flea enable them to jump 
on the dog or cat for a blood meal, 
thus using the pet as a walking res- 
taurant. The development of the 
egg into an adult proceeds best in a 
warm moist environment. The ani- 
mal’s bed, a favorite chair, or cracks 
in the floor are some of the more 
common breeding places of fleas. 
Dog and cat fleas will also bite peo- 
ple, especially when there are no pets 
available. A specific example of this 
occurred when some people moved 
into a house vacated two weeks pre- 
viously by a dog-owning family. Ap- 
parently the fleas left behind were 
quite hungry, for they attacked the 
new tenants who solved the problem 
by promptly acquiring a dog. This 
was not the best possible solution as 
will be discussed presently, but it did 
provide relief. Fleas are also the 
intermediate host of the dog tape- 
worm, Dipylidium caninum, which 
infests dogs and cats. The flea eats 
the tapeworm egg which then de- 
velops in the flea. The dog or cat 
then eats the carrier flea and becomes 
infected with the tapeworm. In order 
to eliminate this particular tape- 
worm, it is necessary to kill the fleas 
in addition to worming the pet. 
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Unless the intermediate host of the 
tapeworm is destroyed, reinfection of 
the dog or cat will most likely occur. 
The elimination of fleas is accom- 
plished by killing them on the animal 
and destroying them in their hiding. 
places. On dogs flea powders con- 
taining DDT and other chlorinated 
hydrocarbon compounds may be 
used. There are also dips available 
which have some residual action 
against the fleas. Particular care must 
be exercised in the choice of prepara- 
tions for use on cats as many of the 
products suitable for dogs are highly 
toxic to the feline family. Your vet- 
erinarian can advise you on particu- 
lar products and problems. The bed 
in which the pet sleeps should be of 
the type that can be washed fre- 
quently. Dusting of the animal’s 
favorite resting place with a flea pow- 
der is of value in keeping down the 
flea population. Spraying of the house 
with a commercial spray containing 
DDT or chlordane is effective for 
killing the fleas and their young in 
their hiding and breeding places. 
There are two types of lice that 
affect dogs and cats, so-called biting 
lice and sucking lice. Biting lice have 
a broad head while sucking lice are 
characterized by a pointed head. 
The biting louse feeds on the scurf 
and debris found on the surface of 
the skin, and its sharp claws can 
cause a considerable amount of skin 
irritation. The sucking louse burrows 
its head into the skin of the host to 
obtain a blood meal and the bite 
causes irritation in addition to the 
detrimental effect on the animal 
caused by the blood loss. Both types 
of lice are very small and can easily 
escape detection. One owner, whose 
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Chief Veterinarian Dr. James Robbin (right) and Dr. George Maurice (left) 

performing an operation, clinically assisted by Dr. Gerald Holmberg (center), 

formerly a member of the veterinary staff. Note the sterile surgery technique 
which is being used. 


dog was badly infested, thought the 
lice were sawdust. Unlike the flea, 
the louse is host specific and spends 
its entire life cycle on the animal. 
The female lays its eggs and glues 
them to the hair of the host, cleverly 
assuring her offspring a source of 
food supply. Lice are spread by con- 
tact with infected animals or by the 
utilization of common grooming 


equipment. Elimination of the lice 
from the animal will control the in- 
fection and is best accomplished un- 
der veterinary supervision. 

Other common external parasites 
that inflict damage to dogs and cats 
are mites, ticks and maggots. The 
discussion of their life, habits and 
harmful effect to pets will be post- 
poned until a future issue. 
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JUST A REMINDER 


That your dog should have his 1958 license 
not later than April 1. Don’t put off the 
purchase of the license as it is a protection 
for your pet should he stray or become lost. 


(Continued from page 7) 

Boston are maintained. And, of 
course, every animal so reported 
must be examined and quarantined 
for fourteen days. In the past this 
work has been ably performed by 
Inspector John Bella, but, due to a 
serious illness to Mr. Bella, most of 
the duties of this office during the 
year have been in the capable hands 
of Inspector Louis Vuozzo. 

Although dogs and cats are the 
most usual offenders, biting inci- 
dents are not restricted to them alone. 
Occasionally animals in the Franklin 
Park Zoo come under the practiced 
eyes of the inspector. This year, for 
example, a chimpanzee at the Zoo 
who had recently lost her mate de- 
cided to avenge her feelings on one 
of the attendants and had to be 
quarantined for two weeks. Another 
case brought to light the fact that a 
chain store was selling monkeys. In 
this instance, a girl, inexperienced in 
the way of simians, purchased one 
and was bitten within twenty-four 
hours. So arose an opportunity for 
our inspector to do a little in the way 
of education as well as his regular 
duty. Inspector Vuozzo also recalls 
the rabbit, raccoon and horse he was 
forced to quarantine. 

In the fifteen years the League has 
handled this work for Boston’s De- 
partment of Health not a single case 
of rabies has been reported. This 1s 
an enviable record, but no amount 
of vigilance is too great to expend in 
the behalf of public safety as well as 
the welfare of the animals involved. 


Animal Clinic 

The importance of preventing pets 
from ingesting foreign objects was 
amply demonstrated during the past 
year. A sewing needle in the intes- 
tines of a cat, a baby nipple in the 
intestines of a dog, a sponge rubber 
ball in a dog are some of the objects 
that were surgically removed during 
the year. Other cases of gastric and 
intestinal foreign bodies that were 
treated non-surgically were caused 
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by the ingestion of rocks, bones and 
plastic toys as some of the more com- 
mon offenders. 

Rubber objects are particularly 
objectionable as they are small when 
swallowed but when acted on by 
digestive juices they swell, causing 
blockage. Since they are not dense 
enough to be seen by X-ray alone, a 
barium X-ray series is usually neces- 
sitated. Early diagnosis is important 
as the blockage causes vomiting, and 
the animal becomes dehydrated and 
weakened very quickly. Fluid ther- 
apy and surgical removal are neces- 
sary in many instances to save the 
animal’s life. 

A three year old male dog was 
presented at the clinic for examina- 
tion with a history of labored breath- 
ing for six weeks. The animal had 
lost weight but was still active and 
alert. A diaphragmatic hernia was 
suspected and X-rays were taken to 
confirm or disprove the diagnosis. 
The X-ray examinations were not 
conclusive so blood and urine exami- 
nations were also done. A tentative 
diagnosis of a lobe of the liver in the 
thoracic cavity was established. The 
diagnosis could only be confirmed by 
resorting to thoracic surgery. Using 
positive oxygen pressure to maintain 
respiration, the animal’s chest was 
opened, and the diagnosis of a lobe 
of the liver in the thorax was con- 
firmed. ‘The liver was returned to its 
normal position in the abdomen, and 
the hole in the diaphragm was re- 
paired. The animal made an un- 
eventful recovery, and a month after 
the operation was back to normal 
weight. 

This was only one of the 12,000 
pets that received attention at our 
clinic and was unusual in that it 
brought into play not only so many 
of the clinic facilities but, also, the 
ability of the veterinary staff. 

As we look back over the past 
twelve months many changes in the 
clinic personnel have occurred. In 
March Dr. James Robbin joined the 
staff, and in the same month Dr. 


John Donnellan left the League’s em- 
ploy. In May the League regretfully 
accepted the resignation of Dr. Mal- 
colm Carsley who had served as 
Chief Veterinarian for ten years; Dr. 
Robbin was elevated to the post of 
Chief, and Dr. William Govone and 
Dr. Gerald Holmberg employed. In 
September Dr. George Maurice was 
added to the staff, and the following 
month Dr. Ulrich Keller, a graduate 
of a German veterinary college and a 
recent arrival in the United States, 
was given temporary employment. 
Charles Salisbury, Technician, not 
only has ably assisted the new staff 
members but, also, has helped main- 
tain the continuity by continuing in 
the same position he has held for 
several years. 

The clinic staff is looking forward 
to serving the needs of our fourfooted 
friends in the year ahead and render- 
ing the best of medical services. 


Livestock Conservation 


This past year the Director of 
Livestock Conservation has contin- 
ued to drive for full accomplishment 
of the following broad objectives. 

1. Provision of teaching materials 
for 4-H Club members and Future 
Farmer of America students in High 
School, supplemented by a conserva- 
tion contest. 

2. Greater development of Live- 
stock Conservation committees at all 
agricultural colleges in New Eng- 
land. 

3. Exhibits at fairs, agricultural 
meetings and farm and home week 
programs at the state colleges. 

4. Issuance of a monthly letter to 
over 500 vocational agriculture 
schools, colleges, Livestock Conserva- 
tion Directors, Humane Societies, 
Extension workers, Packers, and 4-H 
Club leaders interested in livestock. 

5. Supervision of livestock auction 
sales whenever possible, including: 

a. Close observation of loading 
and unloading practices. 

b. Making safety rules available 
to responsible parties. 
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c. Checking of chutes, gates, 
pens and alleys, suggesting elimi- 
nation of all dangerous spots that 
might cause injury to livestock. 

6. Work in close cooperation 
with Livestock Conservation, Inc., 
Chicago. 

7. Cooperation with all persons 
concerned in any way with pro- 
ducing, selling or transporting 
livestock to prevent losses. 

The attainment of these objectives 
was accomplished in part by various 
means, some of which were: tours, 
agricultural youth meetings, auc- 
tions and slaughterhouse inspections, 
stockyard visits, radio and TV broad- 
casts, attendance at agricultural 
fairs, exhibits, participation at agri- 
cultural meetings and conferences, 
farm visits, Civil Defense and Disas- 
ter Defense meetings, and work with 
other humane organizations. Our 
Livestock Director, Guy W. Mann, 
participated in 257 of these events 
and/or visits in the unceasing quest 
for fulfillment of our broad objec- 
tives. 

Limited space will not allow a 
complete report of all the activities 
and accomplishments in our Live- 
stock Conservation Department dur- 
ing the past year. However, we do 
wish to report that the Director of 
this department was very diligent in 
his desire to create a better under- 
standing of humane work in the 
livestock field. We consider horses, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, goats, rabbits and 
poultry as livestock, and aim our 
program to alleviate the suffering of 
these creatures in particular. 

The Livestock Director was called 
upon by The American Humane 
Association to give several lectures 
throughout our United States rela- 
tive to procedures for humane socie- 
ties in the livestock field. 

Livestock Conservation was very 
much in evidence at the Animal 
Friends’ Summer School, sponsored 
by the League, and held at Cataumet 
on the Cape. Ducks, dairy cattle, 
beef cattle, wild animals and birds 
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were brought to the school through 
Mr. Mann’s efforts. Their care, de- 
velopment, habits and_ usefulness 
were explained and demonstrated to 
children and parents. 

Much of the Livestock Director’s 
contacts involved methods of caring 
for animals to protect them from 
nuclear ‘‘fall-out.’? Mr. Mann, as an 
Advisory Committee member for the 
North Atlantic Section of the Farm 
Disaster Committee, has a very defi- 
nite interest in ‘‘fall-out,’? and he is 
continuing his studies in methods of 
handling animals in this potential 
emergency. 

We would like to express our 
thanks and ‘appreciation to all who 
have aided the program in the past 
and ask continued cooperation for 
future accomplishments. 


Education Department 


The extensive use of puppets on 
television has made teachers and 
pupils more enthusiastic than ever 
about our programs in the schools. 


Miss Harriett Flannery and Mrs. 
Miriam Smith visit a different school 
each day, and in the past year ap- 
proximately 95,000 children and 
teachers have seen their puppet pro- 
gram. This number is greater than in 
past years because of the increased 
enrollments and new schools visited. 
Response from teachers and pupils 
has been most gratifying and many 
donations have been received from 
principals and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. 

A letter from a Melrose school 
principal states: - 

** Dear Miss Flannery and Mrs. Smith: 

I was sorry not to see you again be- 
fore you got away yesterday, but I 
want to hasten to tell you how much 
all of your three audiences here en- 
joyed ‘Peter Rabbit.’ I think possibly 
the Seventh and Eighth Grades were 
the ones who enjoyed the program 
the most. Please do put us on your 
list for next year and plan to bring us 


(Continued on next page) 


Photo courtesy of Portland (Me. 
Press Herald 


Deborah Gould and Elias Thomas of the Butler School, Portland, Maine, are 
intrigued by the League marionettes. 
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any program which we have not 
seen recently. 

I am enclosing a check for $15.00 
as just a small expression of our ap- 
preciation and our interest in the 
fine work you are doing. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EsTHER S. LyMan, Principal 
Roosevelt School, Melrose” 


‘The principal of a Waltham school 
writes: — 


“Dear Mrs. Smith and Miss Flannery: 


I want to thank you once again for 
coming to the Northwest School and 


presenting the three performances of 


‘Hansel and Gretel.’ 

The children were delighted with 
the show and are still talking about 
it. They have written some letters 
and drawn pictures to tell you how 
much they enjoyed themselves. 

The teachers and parents were 
very pleased with this type of pro- 
eram and have commented favorably 
on the entertainment and educa- 
tional phases of it. 

May I take this opportunity to 
ask you to reserve a 1958 fall date for 
‘Peter Rabbit?’ 

Once again, thank you very much, 
and I hope to see you again in the 


fall. 


Gratefully yours, 
Joun B. Cronin, Principal 


Northwest Elementary School” 


That children learn from our plays 
is indicated in the following letter 


from a Wellesley school girl: — 


“Dear Mrs. Smith and Miss Flannery: — 

Thank you for coming to Tenacre 
to give us a puppet show. I thought it 
was very good. The Animal Rescue 
League was very nice to let you come 
out here. 

I learned not to disobey my mother 
and go to where I 
shouldn’t go. I enjoyed the talk on 
how to take care of your pets at 
night and in the winter. We have 
four dogs and we have a license for 


someplace 
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League's Chief Veterinarian, Dr. James Robbin, discusses dog care with a group 


of Girl Scouts from St. Raphael's in Medford. 


each of them. Thank you again for 
coming. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mo.ty BEALS” 
Following are the towns and cities 
Arlington, Bed- 
Billerica, 


visited: Andover, 
ford, Belmont, Beverly, 
Boston, Braintree, Bridgewater, 
Brookline, Cambridge, Canton, Chel- 
sea, Concord, Dedham, Dunstable, 
Everett, Framingham, Franklin, Gro- 
ton, Hanover, Hingham, Hull, Lex- 
ington, Lincoln, Littleton, Lowell, 
Lynn, Malden, Marblehead, Med- 
ford, Melrose, Middleton, Milford, 
Natick, Needham, New Bedford, 
Newton, Norwood, Norwell, Quincy, 
Reading, Revere, Rockland, Salem, 
Saugus, Somerville, Stoneham, 
Swampscott, Tyngsboro, Wakefield, 
Walpole, Waltham, Watertown, 
Wellesley, Wenham, Westboro, West- 
wood, Weymouth, Winchester, Whit- 
man, Winthrop and Woburn. 

In addition to the regular schoo] 
program, Miss Flannery and Mrs. 
Smith were invited by Mrs. Virginia 
Kline, Secretary of the Maine State 


Society for the Protection of Animals, 
to visit Portland and present our 
puppet program in many of the 
Portland schools. The League pup- 
peteers also presented a program in 
the Providence Library in honor of 
the opening of the new Providence 
Animal Rescue League Shelter, Proy- 
idence, Rhode Island. 

In the summer a successful project 
was conducted by the Education 
Department at Cataumet, Massachu- 
setts. Approximately one hundred 
children learned many helpful facts 
about their pets, birds, farm animals 
and animals of the woods. Groups 
from many schools and settlement 
houses visited the League’s head- 
quarters for educational movies and 
conducted tours. 

Miss Harriet Flannery, Director of 
Education, a member of the Humane 
Education Committee of The Ameri- 
can Humane Association, attended a 
meeting in Denver, Colorado, in 
April and took an active part in the 
Humane Education program at The 
American Humane Convention in 
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San Antonio, Texas, in October. 
Miss Flannery has been invited to 
participate in their activities in the 
coming year. 

This has been a busy ancl success- 
ful year, but we shall strive to accom- 
plish even more in the year to come. 


North Shore Branch 


For many years the League has 
maintained a branch in Lynn, but 
as the years passed it became ever 
more apparent that a change should 
be made. Hemmed in by tenements 
and with the general neighborhood 
deteriorating, it was impossible to 
plan for the erection of suitable 
shelter facilities. Consequently, about 
three years ago the League purchased 
property at 378 Highland Avenue, 
Salem, but it took over two years to 
obtain court approval for the League 
to use the property for a shelter from 
which to carry on our activities on 
the North Shore. 

Work was begun in the spring to 
complete the brick house located on 
the property, and after weeks of labor 
it was ready for occupancy. Without 


any interruption in our services, the 
move was made from Lynn to Salem 
on August 12 and was formally 
opened for business as the North 
Shore Branch of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston. The new Highland 
Avenue location will be much more 
accessible than the former branch on 
Neptune Street, and is easily seen by 
one driving on Route 107 between 
Lynn and Salem. Sherman Bates, 
ably assisted by Mrs. Bates, will 
continue as agent for the League and 
will cover the same communities for 
the picking up of sick or unwanted 
animals as in the past. 

Much still remains to be done. For 
appearance sake, some landscaping 
must be considered, but even more 
important are plans for a small ani- 
mal shelter. It is hoped that sufficient 
interest in and support of the League’s 
activities along the North Shore will 
be indicated so that a shelter can be 
made available in order that young, 
healthy animals may be held and 
placed in new homes directly rather 
than being taken to our Boston shel- 
ter as is now the case. Perhaps an- 


The League's new North Shore branch in Salem. 
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other year, with wider support, will 


fulfill our desires for the expanded 
service. 
Pine Ridge 

In a gently rolling, wooded setting 
in Dedham, the League’s rest farm 
for horses and small animal ceme- 
tery, known as Pine Ridge, continues 
to serve the needs of animals and 
owners alike. Under the friendly 
care of Superintendent Arthur W. 
Foster, these beautiful acres attract 
many who wish to relax awhile where 
a departed companion is buried or 
watch the horses as they graze in a 
pasture. 

The cemetery is so attractive that 
a visit is well worth while, and _ be- 
cause of its associations and unusual 
history the spot has attracted many 
photographers and feature writers 
who enjoy depicting the memorials 
that well-known people have erected 
to their pets. But of equal significance 
to the League are the rows of graves 
with simple markers — the expres- 
sions of remembrance that will never 
achieve any notoriety except that of 
thoughtful acts of commemoration. 

The present occupants of the barn 
at Pine Ridge carry on the tradition 
and recall the days when many 
horses, too old or ill for the burdens 
of their life, found comfortable quar- 
ters, regular attention and good prov- 
ender at the rest farm. For a brief 
time last summer Jonathan and 
Betty, two of our wards, wondered if 
their stay with us had ended. As the 
Boston Record put it, ‘After 18 lean 
years the Society in Dedham for the 
Apprehension of Horse Thieves fi- 
nally had a case last night. Some- 
body stole two horses from the Ani- 
mal Rescue League’s farm for retired 
horses. Of course the animals weren't 
gone long. They were found in a 
matter of hours.” 

The thefts were discovered about 
midnight when a man was seen rid- 
ing Jonathan on Jenney Lane near 
the farm. When spotted, he jumped 
off the horse and ran into the woods, 
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but Jonathan kept going until he 
reached the grounds of the nearby 
Noble and_Greenough School for 
boys. Betty was located on Jenney 
Lane. Returned to the barn by Mr. 
Foster, the two horses, fortunately, 
were none-the-worse for their “‘night 
out.” The Society for the Apprehen- 
sion of Horse Thieves, however, 1s 
still looking for its man. 

Pine Ridge also serves as a receiv- 
ing station for small animals. During 
the year 152 dogs, 408 cats and kit- 
tens and 11 miscellaneous pets were 
taken in and disposed of according 
to their owners’ wishes. 


Cape Cod Branch 


E ARE SURE our readers will 

have noticed the absence of 
the quarterly page report on the 
Cape Cod Branch so ably written by 
the Director, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin. 
Due to an illness which confined her 
in the hospital, Mrs. Coffin was un- 
able to furnish us with her regular 
report of activities. However, we are 
very happy to say that Mrs. Coffin 
is feeling better and is convalescing 
at home, and we feel sure that our 
readers will wish for her, as we do, a 
complete and speedy recovery. 

We do have one of Mrs. Coffin’s 
enjoyable poems, ‘“‘From Tears to 
Smiles,” at hand and gladly share it 
with you, our readers. 


wey) Aa) 
rom cars to mites 


She followed me from school today 
A fluffy, furry ball. 

No place that she can call her own 
Has she — no home at all. 


I’ve asked all up and down the street 
I’ve gone this way and that 

But people say, “She isn’t ours” 

Or, “‘.Not another cat!” 


Nice warm milk I’ve given her 
And watched her gladly lap 
Now in my arms she’s taking 
A long, unfrightened nap. 


You ask me why I’m crying 

So I’m just telling you 

Mom says I cannot keep her. . . 

Oh! Will you take her? . . . Will YOU? 


As usual, our two agents, Hilliard 
Hopkins at North Harwich and Don- 
ald Westover in Provincetown, have 
been busy making life happier for 
every animal entrusted to their care, 
whether it is a dog or cat in good 
health and in all respects suitable 
for adoption or whether it is one in 
poor condition that must be merci- 
fully put to sleep. People are con- 
stantly dropping in at the two shel- 
ters looking for a cat or dog to adopt, 
and whenever a young, healthy 
animal fits into a responsible home 
we are happy to bring pet and person 
together. Then there are other people 
who are hunting frantically for their 
children’s pup which has 
dashed away on some errand or the 
cat which disappeared from the own- 
er’s yard. 

Since the duties of Agents West- 
over and Hopkins are so similar, per- 


lively 


haps one episode will suflice to give 
just a glimpse of their daily activities. 
On December 2nd it was reported to 
Mr. Hopkins that a dog had jumped 
out of a car and couldn’t be found. 
For several days reports came in of 
the dog’s being seen, but whenever 


the owner or our agent reached the 
spot the dog had disappeared. Day 
by day both the owner and Mr. 
Hopkins searched for the animal, 
but without success. Nearly four 
weeks from the day he became lost, 
the dog was hit by a car and brought 
to our North Harwich shelter. The 
owner was immediately informed, 
and the dog in serious condition 
taken to a local veterinarian where 
X-rays showed a cracked pelvis. Un- 
fortunately the injury and the weeks 
of going without proper food had 
taken its toll. Although everything 
was done, the dog died. But, perhaps, 
the kindly nature and sympathetic 
understanding of our agents is best 
expressed by Mr. Hopkins, who, in 
making a report of the case wrote, 
‘“The dog really belonged to the own- 
er’s grandchildren, so we are going to 
play Santa Claus and the children 
will get a new dog just, as soon. as I 
have a real good one.”’ 

A fitting thought with which to 
end this annual report. 


TOOSOSOSOCOOOSTOS 


THE 44th ANNUAL 


Be Kind 
to 
Animals Week 
will be celebrated 
May 4—10 
Help make it a success 
by supporting 


The League 
QNAKQHNALAARLOIA 


ACK WEBB’S “‘NOAHS ARK”? television series 
will return to the air Sunday, May 18th, at 7:00 
P.M. on your NBC channel. This is the program you 
all thought enough of to write nearly 35,000 letters of 


protest when it was taken off the air just a year ago. 
As a summer replacement, the program will neces- 
sarily consist almost entirely of reruns of episodes 
seen before, but here is where all of you can do your 


appreciation. 


1k 


bit to help the cause along. You know the value of 
the show —its beauty, its humane teaching, its 
wholesome appeal to children and all lovers of pets. 
Take it upon yourselves to urge your friends to watch 
the program this summer. This is our chance to have 
it continued in the fall. If it is sponsored during the 
summer, write to the sponsor and express your 
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COMBINED RECORD OF ANIMALS FOR YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1958 


Horses Sheep Poultry 
and and and 
Dogs Cats Mules Cattle Swine Birds Mise. Total 
Collected by Agents........ AMNSIS 28,158 513 350 38,116 
Delivered by Owners. ...... 4,927 5,961 156 162 11,206 
MOET reese eee a 9,691 2,264 ie 12,070 
Investigation Dept......... 365 96 1,613 43,433 19,189 775 43] 79,902 
miparantne Dept.;....... 2,095 36 4 B13) 
Morty ohore Branch........ 1728 6,778 147 8,653 
Piieiiase Branch..:...... 152 408 5 11 576 
Cape Cod Branches: 
ortastarwich.:...::. 411 754 24 59 1,248 
EVAN CCLOWII f.04. 2c 8 148 509 8 14 679 
SE Stee ae es 28,612 44,964 15,613 43,433 18 al eho) 1,481 1,293 1545509 
Number of Investigations: 1,188 Dogs Returned to Owners: 637 Cats Placed in New Homes: 420 
Dogs Placed in New Homes: 1,789 Horses Destroyed: 89 Cats Returned to Owners: 43 


Miscellaneous Animals Placed in Homes: 284 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


Ia 1799 
Count K ampord 


In making your will kindly 
remember that the corporate 
title of our society is “‘Animal 
Rescue League of Boston’’; 
that it was incorporated in 
March, 1899, and has no 


connection with any other 


“I am only desirous that science and 
art should once be brought cordially to 
embrace each other, and to direct their 
united efforts to the improvement of 
agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, and to the increase of comfort.”’ 


similar society. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


follows: 


We concur. 


For fifty years the seal of The Rumford 
Press has carried the inscription I give to the Animal Rescue 
Ars ex scientia League of Boston, the sum of 
Gar oy A’) RW oek Be be foe ee a | dollars (or if prop- 


erty, describe the property). 


The League’s address is: Cor- 


ner Tremont and Arlington 


Streets, Boston, Mass. Infor- 


CONCORD 
THE RUMFORD PRESS NEW HAMPSHIRE mation will be given gladly. 


In Boston: 1102 Statler Building . In New York: 418 West 25th Street 
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rive Kane oleague of USsiior 


CORNER 'TREMONT AND ARLINGTON STREETS, Boston 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: HAncock 6-9170 — Nights, Sundays and Holidays: HAncock 6-3736 


A Wholly Independent Organization Founded by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


OFFICERS 
President: Carlton E. Buttrick Chairman of the Board: John M. B. Churchill 
Secretary: James Jackson, Jr. Treasurer: Philip W. Trumbull 


Asst. Secretary: Miss Ruth A. Ballou 


Hon. Vice-Presidents: Hon. Christian A. Herter, Mayor John B. Hynes, Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. Leverett 
Bradley, Mrs. John M. B. Churchill, Sr., H. W. Dunning, Mrs. William Endicott, 2d, Miss Anita Harris, Dr. J. 
Walter Schirmer, Miss Elizabeth L. Storer, Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: James B. Ames, Francis T. Baldwin, Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Carlton E. Buttrick, John 
M. B. Churchill, Mrs. George O. Clark, II, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. George M. Cushing, Jr., John Grew, 
Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, James Jackson, Jr., Mrs. Edward C. Johnson, Laurence 
H. H. Johnson, Jr., Mrs. Charles W. Phinney, Brooks Potter, George Putnam, Jr., Carlton M. Strong, Philip W. 
Trumbull, Mrs. Frederic Winthrop. 


s e e 
Earl E. Wentzel Archibald MacDonald John Finlayson 
Vice President Chief Investigator Shelter Superintendent 
Harriet Flannery Guy W. Mann 
Dir. of Education Dir. Livestock Conservation 
e ° 


Small Animal Out-Patient Clinic is maintained at headquarters. Dr. James Robbin, Veterinarian-in- 
Charge. Clinic Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 A.M. to 4 p.M.; Saturday, 9 A.M. to 12 noon. During July 
and August the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine 
Street, Dedham, Arthur W. Foster, Superintendent. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, 
may be made at corner Tremont and Arlington Streets. 


The Boston Shelter is open 24 hours a day to receive animals. 


RECEIVING STATIONS 


Boston Shelter.Corner Tremont and Arlington Streets 


Dédhanmi. vie se tak $c. Se, ace Soe 246 Pine Street Cape Cod 
East boston ssneect ere eee ee Police Station No. 7 Provincetown........ Donald Westover, Snail Road 
Salem.......Sherman Bates, 378 Highland Avenue North Harwich..... Hilliard Hopkins, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, 
send a donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, 
unwanted, sick or injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $2.00 or more, $1.00 is for a 
year’s subscription to OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES wt ~Y 

Lie Soe ere $100.00 in one payment A eS Ek 
S oo a To the ANiMaL RescuE LEAGUE OF Boston: 
SUP POPUN Or waete te ees 25.00 annually 
Gestion {0.00-canuall I give, devise and bequeath the sum of....... 

AOTTUE DUETS ve state eters wisi are UU annually . . r 

iy S ve eS dollars, and the real estate situated at No........ 
AGUIRRE Mean 1 ee esc & 5.00 annually 


Street, in the city"(or town) of o...°-5.¢.s05 
ASSGCIAtE <4. ciiecs son ate anes 2.00 annually 
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